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AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 23, 1854. 
WASH YOUR FRUIT TREES. A NEW REMEDY FOR CURCUEIO. PUTTING UP THE THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 
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‘Our Home, our Gountry and our Brother Man.” 
THE PAST WINTER. 

The sun ‘‘crossed the line,’’ as it is called, 
that is he crossed the equator on his return 
northward, on Monday evening. This, according 
to the astronomers, closes the accounts of win- 
ter, and commences those of spring. The past 
winter must bo put on the record as one of un- 
common severity. The snows have been frequent 
and accumulated te great depths, and the num- 
ber of intensely cold days have been greater than 
usual. 

We have had but one thaw, by rain, since 
snow first fell in the latter part of December, 
consequently there is now a great body upon 
the ground. 

The first snow storm was a powerful one, and 








Daring some of the warm and leisurely days 
of spring, before the buds of your fruit trees 
swell much, and the leaves begin to start, it 
would be well to wash your fruit trees from top 
to bottom. If you cannot find any thing more 
convenient, a weak lye made of wood ashes 
will be good. There will not be so much dan- 
ger of injuring the trees before the buds start 
by this preparation. A lye made of a pound of 
potash to two gallons of water makes a good 
wash. There are, however, two better prepar- 
ations than those above mentioned. The first 
isa solution of carbonate of soda, commonly 
called sd? soda, and the second is a suds made 
of whale oil soap. We have used the soda and 
like it better than the lye of ashes or potash. 
It is now used a goad deal in what are called 
washing fluids, and the dealers can afford to let 
you have it cheaper than potash. 

Put a pound into two gallons of water, and 
apply it with a swabe We never saw any dam- 
age done by it. It will keep the bark green, and 
it kills the moss, which instantly changes color 
on touching it, and in time scales off. The 
whale oil soap can be bought in casks in Boston. 





this was succeeded two days after by another, 
equally abundant in the amount of drifts. Such | 
an unusual piling up of drifts, at the onset, | 
made it difficult travelling, and this state of, 
things has continued throughout the interior and| 
frontier. of the State, ever since. Hence the| 
season has not been what is called a geod one 
for business. We, here ia Maine, like to have! 


: : | 
snow come in good season but in moderate quan- | 


tities, so as to enable us to stir about among it) 
easily. In such case it is a blessing to us, and! 
greatly facilitates and promotes business. Some, 


of our old men say that we have not had so cold | 


| 


at the seed stores. It is an excellent prepara- 


_ tion for this purpose—cleansing and invigora- 


ting the bark and destroying mosses, and such 
like nuisances, and also insects. 

Sometimes apple trees, especially young trees, 
become plastered over with a species of scales, 
looking like a minute muscle shell, which sticks 
very closely to the bark. They are the cover- 
ing to an egg of a minute fly, that lays them 
there, and they are injurious to the growth of 
the tree. Soft soap smeared over them will 
destroy them. Dr. Norris recommends two parts 
of soap, eight parts of water, and lime enough 


a season, with such an amount of snow since | to make a whitewash, which he would apply 


1790. 


During that winter (1790,) the snow fell very| - 


abundantly, at the first of the season, the 


weather continued cold, and the snow laid on; 


late. People crossed the ponds on the ice in 
Winthrop, and other parts of the county of 
Kennebec, so late as the 22d of May. 

We think they will find no ice to travel on 
80 late as that, next May. Since March came 


with a brush. This may be applied any time. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
| ‘WEST LINCOLN AG. AND HORT. SOCIETY. 

At the Annual Meeting of the West Lincoln 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, heid at 
Lewiston, 8th inst., the following officers were 
elected :— 

President—Elijah Barrell, Greene. Vice Presi- 
dents—Wm. Neal, Lisbon; Daniel Pierce, Po- 





in the weather has been mild, and the snow is land. Recording Secretary—Wm. R. Wright, 


‘going into liquidation’’ fast. It is generally! Lewiston. 
believed, by those who have made the subject of, Frye, Lewiston. 


meteorology and temperature, a study, that there 
is little or no change in the temperature and 
duration of winter, from that of olden time. 
The records of thermometric observations, war- 
rant this belief,as do also the record of the 
times of blossoming of trees and shrubs. But 
nevertheless, we believe it must be acknowledged 
that the snow does not lie upon the ground so 
long with us as in old times. The clearing off 
the forest thus opening the country to the in- 
fluences of the sun, undoubtedly causes the 
removal of the snow at an earlier period in the 
season than formerly, while the earth may not 
warm up much earlier, nor the trees bloom, nor 
the leaf start any earlier. We know thata 
warm rain, which would wash the snow from a 
field, would not doit wholly in an adjoining 
wood. So also the rays of the sun will melt 
the snow in an open space, when it cannot do it 


Corresponding Secretary—Wm. R. 
Treasurer—Mark Lowell, 
Lewiston. Agent—E. Ham, Lewiston. Libra- 
rian—Calvin Record, Danville. T'rustees—John 
M. Frye, Lewiston; Augustus Sprague, Greene ; 
Robert Martin, Danville ; Francis F. Purring- 
ton, Topsham ; J. Strout, Durham. 

Financia Report. We had in Treasurer's 
hands, from last Agricultural year up to March, 








1853, $178,80 
Interest of same 5,36 
Have received on assessments, and 
of new members, &c. 337,21 
Making in the whole, $521 ,37 
We have paid out for premiums and 
necessary expenses, 389,49 
Leaving in hands of Treasurer, $131,88 
Amount to be received from State, 150,00 
There then will be in the treasury, $281,88 


J. M. Frye, Chairman of Trustees. 








ina shaded wood near by. Hence, the more 
forest, the longer the snow will linger on the 
face of the country, while the thermometer will 
indicate nearly or quite the same temperature, 
as it would in. the same place at the same time 
of the year should the ground be bare. This 
may appear a little paradoxical, and we may be 
wrong, but we shall require more careful obser- 
vations on the subject than have yet been, made 
before we give it up. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

Tn 1850, there was made in the United States, 
thirty-four and a quarter millions of pounds of 
maple sugar. This was about one-soventh as 
much as there was made of cane sugar,—so that 
cane sugar is seven times as plenty as maple 
sugar, but maple sugar we think is seven times 
better. 

Of this 344 million pounds, Maine made but 
93,542 pounds. New Hampshire made more 
than a million and a quarter. Vermont more 
than six millions of pounds. Massachusetts more 
than seven hundred and ninety five thousand 
pounds. Connecticut more than fifty thousand, 
and New York more than ten million pounds. _ 

Now, if you take out New York from the 
above list of States, you would find that Maine 
has more thay three times as many maples as 
any one of the others. Why do we not make 
three times as much sugar as either of them! - 

The reason why we do not, is probably this. 
Our commerce with the Southern States and the 
West Indies, is very extensive, and we can 
obtain the cane sugar, and transport it even to 
the doors of our foresters, and sell it to them 
cheaper than they can make the maple sugar. 
This seems hardly possible, but we dé not know 
how else to account for it. 

Most of our farmers, in the interior of the 
State, have extensive ranges of maple forest, 
and on the public lands are millions of acres of 
the sugar maples, which any body may tap who 
desires to, without any one saying to them, why 
doest thou so? 

We think it might be a pleasant occupation, 
if not a profitable one, to start off and commence 
the business in some of the State’s sugar bushes, 
encamping upon the ground, lumberman fashion, 
and working at the business while the sap time 
lasted. It would be full as pleasant to do this 

for a month or two, ns to camp out for the same 
jme on & moose hunt, and full as profitable. 

f the Vermonters can make it profitable to 
manufacture six millions of pounds per annum, 
why may not our frontier farmers find it so to 
make enough to supply ourselves ? 








Caarrep Hanns. Mix a quarter of a pound 
of unsalted hog’s lard, which should be washed 
first in water, and then in rose water, with the 


Voted, To strike out so much of Art. Ist of 
By-Laws as refers to a semi-annual meeting in 
September. 

Voted, To assess a tax of one dollar on every 

male member excepting life-members. 

Voted, To request the Trustecs to not offer 

premiums on farms. 

Voted, To request the several papers publish- 

ed in this place, and the Maine Farmer, to pub- 

lish the doings of this meeting. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Our meeting was truly an interesting one, the 

farmers turned out in their strength, and by an 

interchange of thoughts and feelings, all appear- 

ed to be well paid for their attendance. 

There were quite a number of topics dis- 

enssed, which were of much value to the far- 

mer, among which were, ‘‘small potatoes for 

seed, hen manure, guano, super-phosphate of 

lime, buying stable manure to be drawn 4 or 5 

miles, vs. making dressing by the assistance of 

swine.’” 

We feel encouraged by this increasing inter- 

est, and shall adopt as our motto, ‘Excelsior.’ 
Wa. R. Wricurt, Rec. Sec. 

Lewiston, March 9th, 1854. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE POTATO ROT. 


Mr. Eprror:—This serious drawback upon 
the farming interest, has engaged the atten- 
tion of men of men of learping, of science, 
and of agricultural experience, and the thousand 
and one antidotes that have been published, 
have proved entire failures; the cause of the 
evil seems to be as mysterious and the remedy 
as difficult as that of the Asiatic Cholera, to 
which disease, in some respect it has been com- 
pared. Some have even gone so far as to claim 
for their pretended discovery of a remedy, the 
large reward offered by Massachusetts, but 
without the least prospect of obtaining the 
needful from that liberal State. After what has 
been written and published, the subject would 
seem to be nearly if not quite exhausted. I 
nevertheless beg leave go offer through the 
medium of your useful journal, a remedy that 
has proved successful with me, (but without in- 
tending at present to claim the reward above re- 
ferred to,) viz: to four bushels of ashes, add one 
bushel of plaster, and 8 quarts of salt; mix 
them well together, then use about a gill to 
each hill of potatoes, placing it near the potato, 
(not upon it) at the time ofplanting. The ashes 
and salt will answer very well when the plaster 
is not at hand. My crop the past year was at 
the rate of 200 bushels per acre, and are now 
as sound as when dug. The importance of early 
planting is generally understood, and should he 
attended to as soon as the soil is in proper con- 
dition to receive the seed; the kind referred to 
above, which I have raised for several years, are 


yolk of anew laid egg and a large spoonful of| called the St. Helena; they are oblong, of medi- 


honey. Add to this as much fine oatmeal or 
almond paste as will make the whole intoa 
paste, and apply this after washing the hands. 


um size, yield well, and of good quality. 
; ; FP. A. Burman. 
Dizmont, March 14, 1854, 


» 





Ihave in my yard two plum trees, which 
have blossomed well every spring for more than 
ten years past, and have been, literally, loaded 
with young fruit; but not one solitary plum 
escaped the ravages of the curculio long enough 
to mature, until last summer when one of the 
trees produced a fair crop. These trees stand 
about ten rods asunder; and their circumstan- 
ces, as to soil, exposure, and situation in refer- 
ence to other trees, are as nearly alike as may 





every thing—except ‘“‘catching the critter”— 
which T have seen recommended in agricultural 
works for repelling the curculio, but found noth- | 
ing effectual until last season. I yarded my 
pigs ina small space about them for several 
weeks, to no good purpose. They were dusted 
with lime and ashes every morning for a long 
time without success. Holes bored into the 
body of the tree, and filled with sulphur, and | 
stopped with a plug, had no perceptible influ-, 
ence. Many other remedies proved quite as in- 
effectual. 

But last spring, early in May, in grading my 
yard around one of these trees, to the depth of 
ten to twelve inches, coarse unfriable earth from | 
the highway side was drawn in with a scraper, | 
and the team in traveling over it, packed it down | 
very firmly. I had resolved, that if I found no, 
fruit this year, I would cut them down. The 
result was, that the tree which had dirt hauled 
about it yielded a fair crop of ripe fruit ; while | 
from the other one, although it is well filled, 
with young fruit, every plum dropped before 
they were half grown. I observed when the! 
curculio was committing depredations, and the 
fruit was dropping daily, that from the tree, 
around which dirt had been drawn, but very 
few plums fell to the ground in consequence of 
having been stung. 

It would appear, from the fact, that the cur- 
culio itinerates but little ; that it hibernates in 
the soil, under the branches of the trees, on | 
which it has flourished the preceding summer ; 
and that paving, or burying it in the soil, a few 
inches deeper than it is accustomed to burrow, 
delays its resurrection, until the young fruit has 





grown so as not to be injured by thesé little, 
marauders. 

I design to make some experiments this sea- 
son in repelling the cureulio; and if I am suc-| 
cessful, I will furnish you with details respect-| 
ing them, and the result. S. Epwarps Topp. 
Lake Bridge, Tomps. Co., N. Y. 








Similar experiments to the above have come 
under our own observation, but no covering of 
the surface of the ground has yet proved entirely 


effectual. Mr. Manice, of Long Island, paved 
the ground under his plum ¢fees, but did not. 
entirely succeed in keeping out the depredators, 
till he entirely surrounded them with a high 
board fence. Against this the curculios would 
strike in great numbers while attempting to 
reach the trees. [American Agriculturist. 





THE POTATO ROT. 

The potato rot has for a number of years past’ 
been a scourge to the crops of New England 
farmers, and many inquiries have been made as 
to its remedy, in all the agricultural papers ; 
but as yet I have never seen anything which ap- 
pears to answer the purpose of saving the crop. 
Now I propose to send you the results of three 
or four years’ experience, in which I have been 
eminently successful. While my neighbors 
have lost many, if not all of their potatoes, 
mine have remained sound, and kept well. The 
rule that I enjoin is: plant your potatoes just 
asearly as the ground will admit, and put 
nothing but a spoonful of plaster in the hole 
with the seed. After the ground is once well 
clear of frost, there is not much danger of its 
pheing frozen deep enough to spoil the seed ; and 
if the crop is grown so early in the season, it 
will lie in the ground in the fall, and be sound, 
while the latter grown and manured ones will 
rot. In this way of planting, I have this year 
taken my seed from the same bin as my neigh- 
bor, and from twelve bushels of seed shall have 
at least one hundred and fifty bushels of sound 
potatoes ; while his, with only a fence between 
us, are scarcely worth the digging. [Boston 
Cultivator. 

Here is another remedy from Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker : 

‘*In a recent conversation with John C. Me- 
Vean, of Scottsville, N. Y., he informed us that 
last fall, at the time of harvesting the potatoes, 
he put two heaps in the cellar, dusting one of 
the heaps with quick lime as they were thrown 
in from the wagon. The potatoes in this heap 
kept well, while those in the other, not limed, 
nearly all rotted. We published a similar 
statement some weeks since, and have observed 
many experiments recorded, giving like results.” 





‘Muntve Scroors. Measuresare being taken in 
Cornwall county, Eng., for establishing a min- 
ing school, with branches in various portions of 
the county, where instruction shall be given in 
mathematics, natural philosophy and mechan- 
ics, applied mechanics, plan drawing, surveying, 
leveling, machine drawing and construction, 
mine accounts and mine surveying, chemistry, 
with special application to metallurgy and assay, 
mineralogy and geology, working of mines and 
preparation of ores. It is estimated that a com- 
petent knowledge of these subjects might be 
acquired by a diligent pupil in two yearly courses 
of six or eight months each. The entrance tee 
will be £20, except in the case of practical 
miners, when it will be reduced. These schools 
are to be connected with the school of mines in 
London, by which all the advantages of com- 
municating with a central source of information 
will be secured. 


Macntye ror Maxtno Circa Rives. G. M. 
Patten, Bath, Me., has invented an improve- 
ment in machines for punching clinch rings, 
such as are frequently employed as washers. 
The nature of the invention consists in a novel 
arrangement of levers by which the upper die 
is punched through the ring for. forming the 
central hole, and the lower die is at the same 
time made to give the proper shape and finish 
to the rings. The punching die is provided with 
a sliding collar, and the female die with an elas- 
tic seat, by the action of which the ring is dis- 








aA Re AY den gate, and th ht Mg ' 
be. During the past ten years T Wave “tied hoe ee aT sehen TRS 


| clothes. We worried over these ‘annoyances 


on the tops of the cross sticks are pegs like 


| are about two yards and a half long from the 


Dear Mrs. Barenan:—We ys had so 
much trouble at our house on WaBing days, to 
get the clothes line put up 80 as to hold the 
clothes until they were dry. a big nail 
driven in the post at the cornemopf the wood 
house, to which we tied one enm@pof the line, 
then we took it to an apple tree, gout four rods 
off, and gave it aturn around ® limb, from 
there it is carried to the high Pdsiwf the gar- 


folks were not at work in the yard, we got 
along well enough, but sometimes the winds 
would blow and flap the clothes about, and be- 
ing so far from the wood house to the apple - 
tree, they would sweep the ground, unless we 
propped them up with a forked stick ; in which 
case the whole stretch would sail over, | just as 
a clipper’s sail jibes, when the bow is brought 
into the wind’s eye, as the sailors say: and af- 
ter a few such somersets, the old line would 
give way, and Ict the whole washing down in 
the mad! Mrs. B., did you ever see 2 woman 
with a whole washing upsetin that way?! Its of 
no use talking to her then! Another trouble 
was, that the line from the gate to the well 
curb was right over the path from the barn to 
the house, so that the men in passing with the 
horses generally left their mark upon the clean 


a long while, until ‘forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue,’’ for we were growing wickeder every 
week, and Pa said he would see to it as soon as 
he had time ; but it seemed to us the /ime never 
would come ; so when he went to Columbus to stay 
a day or two, we bribed Billy—a good natured 
fellow, who is half a carpenter—to make a nice 
revolving frame—two cross sticks like this, -+-, 
with a hole for a peg at the crossing to fasten it 
flat on the top of a post in the ground. The 
post is about as high as our heads, and allalong 


those on a bedstead, about a foot apart, to hold 
the line, which is ran around from one arm to 
another, almost like a spider web. 


The arms of the cross timbers on our frame 


post, and this will hold a large washing. When 
we carry out a basket of wet clothes we can set 
it down and hang one angle full, and turn it 
around and fill another, without taking up the 
basket Sand by hanging the sheets, &e., on the 
outside ropes, which are longest, we can get 
places for all, where they will not sweep the 
ground, or be in any body’s way; and by turn- 


ing the whole, once in a while, the sun will dry 
them all aitke. ra was # ntewe surprisea when 


he first discovered what we had done, but when 
he saw how much better natured we were on 
washing days, he said there was more morality 
in a good clothes line, than he had imagined. 
Sun Bonner. 
Hazel, Dell, Ohio, 1854. 
[Ohio Cultivator. 





Tetecraru rrom Newrounpianp To TRELAND. 
We find in the Washington papers of yesterday, 
an official document addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy by Lieut. Maury, giving the results 
of the deep sea soundings effected by Lieut. 
Berryman, from the shores of Newfoundland 
to those of Ireland. These seem to be decisive 
of the question as to the practicability of a sub- 
marine telegraph across the Atlantic ocean, in 
that region, the distance between the nearest 
points of the two countries being one thousand 
six hundred miles, and the. bottom of the sea 
being a plateau the whole distance, singularly 
adapted to the purpose of holding a line of mag- 
netic telegraph wire. 2 

The“depth of the plateau is quite regular, 
gradually increasing from the shores of New- 
foundland, where it is fifteen hundred fathoms, 
until it reaches two thousand fathoms when 
approaching the other side. This is just suited 
to the purpose, the depth being such as to se- 
cure the wires against all tlie perils of icebergs, 
anchors, etc., and yet not too deep to be useful. 
More remarkable than this is the fact that, upon 
this admirable plateau, ‘ the waters of the sea 
appear as quiet and as completely at rest as 
they are at the bottom of a mill pond ;” that 
‘* there are no perceptible currents and abrading 
agents at work at the bottom of the sea upon 
this telegraphic plateau ;’’ ‘* consequently a tel- 
egraphic wire once lodged there, there it would 
remain, as completely beyond the reach of the 
accidents of drift as it would if buried in an air- 
tight case.”’ Lieut. Maury suggests that a na- 
tional prize be offered to the company through 
whose telegraphic wire the first message shall be 
passed across the Atlantic. 

[Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 





Tne Rar-Car Brake Oreraror. An excur- 
sion was made on the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, this forenoon, for the purpose of 
showing the operation of the Rail-car Brake 
operator, which was noticed in our columns a 
day or two since. The train consisted of five 
passenger cars, an engine and tender, and had 
about two hundred passengers, many of whom 
were connected with the management from 
various railroads. The result of the experi- 
ments appeared to be perfectly satisfactory to all. 
The train running at 30 miles an hour was 
stopped ina few feet more than its length, 
which was 243 feet. This sudden stopping 
eaused no unpleasant sensation to the passen- 
gers; there was less of a jar than is occasioned 
by the sudden application of the brakes in the 
usual manner. Another experiment tried with 
perfect success, was that of leaving a car at a 
depot while the rest of the train continued on 
at full speed. As a power to be held in reserve 
in case of an emergency, and be operated in- 
stantaneously by the engineer, the new inven- 
tion showed itself to be of the greatest value. 

[Boston Journal, 9th. . 





A New Carr. A Lyons journal states a new 
plan of building carts and other vehicles has 
been discovered, by which a horse be made 
to draw a load one-half heavier than by carts as 
at present constructed. The new vehicle has 
four wheels, and when the horse is harnessed 
the foremost pair come to about the middle of 
his body. The weight is thrown on the axles, 
and the vehicle is corstructed in ‘such a way 


Dull Winter hastens to be gone— 
Ile’s disappearing fast; 

The sunny hours are coming on— 
The stormy time is past. 

The ice no longer binds the rill, 
Nor snows their mantle fling; 

For every bleak and barren hill 
Has kissed the breeze of Spring. 


I hear its music in the wood— 
It sighs along the vale; 


It lingers in the dale; 

It plays upon the primrose banks, 
And rests its merry wing; 

The drooping snowdrop kindly thanks 
The western breeze of Spring. 


Ab ! well it knows where viol@s grow 


In the lone and shady lane; 

It bids its sweet blue fay’rites blow, 
And onward speeds again. 

It wakes the flowers of the field, 
And they their offerings bring— 

The flowers their sweetest incense yield 
To scent the breeze of Spring. 


The blackbird from the hawthorn bush 
Renews his lively strain; 

On topmost branches stands the thrush, | 
And tunes his throat amain; 

At close of evening calin and mild 
Ne makes the forest ring 

With native wood-notes, clear and wild: 
He loves the breeze of Spring. 


| 








The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedgerows far away— 
Above his mossy nest he bends, 
And pipes his plaintiveslay. 
The lark, uprising with the light, 
On merry mounting wing, 
Strains all his might till out of sight, 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 


A hundred voices fill the air— 
The sun shines warmly down; 
Away with cach intruding care, 
And leave the gloomy town. 
Come, roam along the wood-path green— 
Hear nature’s favorites sing— 
Enjoy the soul-enlivening scene, 
And woo the breeze of Spring. 


~ 








THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 
Why is muriatic acid recommended for clean- | 


ing old books and prints? Because, though it, 


removes the stains of common iuk, it does not | 
affect printer’s ink. For the latter use, add half) 


an ounce of red lead to three ounces of common 
muriatie acid. Where writings have been ef| 
faced for fraudulent purposes with this acid, 
sulphuret of ammonia, and prussiate of potash, 
will revive the writing and discover the artifice. 
Very old writing may be revived in this way. 
If indigo and oxide of magnese be added to com- 
mon ink, it will prevent its being effaced by 
chlorine. With various bases, muriatic acid 
forms the salts called muriates; and muriates, 
when in astate of dryness, are actually chlorides. 
Why are certain metals malleable, or reduci- 
ble irtto thin plates or leaves by hammering? 
Because their atoms cohere equally in whatever 
relative situation they happen to be, and there- 
fore yield to force, and shift about among each 
other, almost like the atoms of a fluid, without 
fracture or change of property. 
Why are some metuls called native? Because 
they occur pure or unalloyed, and have but a 
feeble attraction for oxygen; such as platinum, 
gold, silver, mercury and copper. Metals are 
also found combined with simple supporters of 
combustion ; the chief of these are metallic 
oxides. Metals combined with simple inflamma- 
bles, include native metallic salphurets. Metals 
in combination with acids, include metallic salts. 
Why is lead employedin refining the precious 
metals! Icause when mixed with them ina 
great heat, it rises to the surface combined with 
all the heterogeneous matter. Lead is em- 
ployed to cover buildings, to form waterpipes, 
(though Vitruvius, the Roman architect, in the 
time of Augustus, condemned this practice,) and 
to make a great variety of vessels for economical 
. e . 
purposes. Its oxides are used for dyeing and 
calico printing, and in the manufacture of glass, 
earthen ware, and porcelain : and lead is capable 
of forming various alloys. There is also a large 
consumption of lead in making shot. 
Why are light-houses built in a circular form 1 
Because, partaking of the properties of the arch, 
it best enables them to withstand the fury of 
the tempests, from every quarter. The Edéy- 
stone light-house, built by Mr. Smeaton, the 
English engineer, is a splendid triumph of this 
principle. 
Why are brimstone matches used in phos- 
phoric fire-boxes? Because the sulphur of the 
match readily combines with the phosporus in 
the bottle, by friction against cork or wood, and 
inflames : indeed, phosphorus and sulphur com- 
bined are more inflammable than phosphorus. 
Why is it difficult to light paper by the flame 
of phosphorus! Because the paper becomes 
covered and protected by the acid formed by the 
combustion of the phosphorus. When perfectly 
dry, phosphorus inflames ata temperature of 
60 degrees. 

Why is electricity beneficial to plants! Be- 
cause electrified seeds pass more rapidly through 
the first periods of vegetation, than such as are 
not electrified ; and electrified roses flower more 
rapidly and abundantly. Plants with pointed 
leaves and spines attract electricity. 





Veceraste Mecuanics. There is a remarka- 
ble tree on the farm of the late Hon. Olney 
Ballou, of Cumberland, R. I., which is an em- 
blem of himself in his struggles against the ob- 
stacles of life. An old elm standing near a 
massof rocks, died. A -young elm then ap- 
peared in a fissure of this rock, casting down 
its slender roots, and in twenty or thirty years, 
it has become a foot anda half in diameter. 
Its roots haye penetrated into and under the 
rock, and have lifted and thrown off about seven 
tons of it, and have loosened and partly lifted 
ten tons more, which ina few years will be 
separated from the mass. The roots to bear the 
immense pressure upon them, have become 
changed from the ordinary appearance, and 
have a tough casing which may be compared to 
the skin of an alligator. The provisions thus 
made by nature for the growth of the tree un- 
der such difficult circumstances, furnish a strik- 
ing specimen of what may be called vegetable 
mechanics. The greatest wonder is that the 
roots could grow and expand under such a heavy 








charged from the dies after it is formed. 
, [Scientific American. 


that part of it covers the horse up to the neck. 


. 
. 


CLEMENS’S FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 

We have several times mentioned this. 
machine, since its first trial demonstrated 
its high merit, and take pleasure in refer- 
ring to it again, for the present state of the fax 
interest in this country demands that publicity 
be given to all those improvements that are from - 
time to time made in flax machinery. This 
machine has been greatly improved since the 
first model was made; and a new one has re- 


cently been constructed in this city by Mills & 
a4 5 


» Which is the result of the suggestions 
of a long series of experiments, and which seems 
to be perfect. Its operation is certainly 80, and 

we believe that we risk nothing in saying that 
it is the best flax-dressing machine ever made. 
| It is the only machine in the world, so fur as we 





| know, which .can dress unrooted flax. Two 


other machines have been invented in this coun- 
try, that have presented large claims to public 
attention, but neither of them can do anything 
with unrotted flax, and in this very fact is de- 
monstrated the superiority of Mr. Clemens’s 
machine, for if it will do the harder, well, it 
must do the easier, better. Hardly any tow is 
made, for not a fiber is broken, and so clean is 
the flax-fiber left that a really handsome cordage 
has been made from the unrotted flax, just as it 
game from the machine, in which no shives were 
to be seen. The machine cleans the mown or 
tangled flax nearly or quite as well as the pulled 
and laid, and the inventor assures us that this 
material has only to be kiln dried, before dres- 
sing, to make a very valuable paper stock, that 
needs no farther process before reaching the 
paper maker's hands. The machine will dress 
not far from a ton of flax straw in a day, which 
will yield from 400 to 500 pounds of the fiber, 
all ready for the market. By its capacity for 
working up the tangled flax into paper stock and 
upholsterer’s tow, not a particle of the material 
is wasted. 

The machine which we have alluded to is to 
be taken to the west, into the best flax-growing 
region, for exhibition, and Mr. Clemens will ac- 
company it. We commen: it to the examination 
of all interested, for we have not the first doubt 
that their opinion, after seeing it operate, will 
coincide with ours. We commend to them also 
the educated and accomplished inventor himself. 
They will finda thorough gentleman, and a 
man posted in all matters touching the flax 
interest—an interest which must grow among 
them to one of great magnitude. 

[Springfied Republican. 





PROFITS OF SHEEP. 

We have published mucb, from time to time, 
as to the profits of keeping sheep. We have 
always been satisfied in our own mind, from the 
facts farnished in statistics of sheep-keeping, 
that on lands ad\pted to the business, there was 
no branch of hushandry so light and agreeable ia 
point of labor ; imposing so little responsibility 
in point of risk; or so remunerative for the 
capital invested. 

Mrs. Jane A. Morrison, residing in Maine, 
writes to the New-England Farmer, in relation 
to the profit of a small flock of sheep, as fol- 
lows :— . 

“The income of my 18 sheep, that T wintered 
last winter, has been $90.80, the present year. 
In April, I sold one sheep that did not have a 
lamb, for $4. From the wool sheared from the 
other 17, I received $31 80, 40 cents per pound. 
For 24 lambs, I received $55. Mysheep number 
the same as last winter, keeping one of my 
lambs to supply the place of the sheep I sold.” 

In Washington county, in this State, there 
are many large farms devoted exclusively to 
wool-growing—some of them containing three 
thousand sheep—and the profits are regarded as 
greater than could be derived from any other 
use to which the land could be applied. The 
Wool-Growers are generally men of intelligence 
and respectability, and a friend, who was re- 
cently among them, informs us that they are 
-enabled to live from their business, in handsome 
style. [Germantown Telegraph. 





Manvracture or Canpies. F. Capiccioni, of 
London, has patented a new mode of making 
candles as follows: When the tallow for mak- 
ing the candles is melted in the kettle, about 
one seven thousandth of its quantity by weight, 
of the acetate of lead is added, and gwell stirred 
among the whole for fifteen minutes. The heat 
is then lowered, but the tallow is still retained 
in a liquid state. About one thousandth part 
by weight, of turpentine, and a little of any of 
the perfumed resins are then thrown in, and all 
well stirred until the whole are thoroughly in- 
corporated together; this takes about two 
hours, one hour for stirring, and one hour of 
rest for the uncombioed impurities to settle to 
the bottom. The acetate of lead, it is said, 
makes the tallow hard and much superior to 
tallow not so treated; and upon the whole the 
composition makes very superior candles. 





Bexeritrs or Gxowocican Surveys. Three 
years ago the Legislature of North Carolina 
made an appropriation for a geological survey 
of the State. The discoveries of the first year 
developed the existence of copper and gold ores, 
drew to them the attention of capitalists, and 
‘have already increased the revenues of the State 
to five times the cost of the whole survey. In 
the second year, seams of the purest bitumin- 
ous coal, some of them fifteen feet in thickness, 
extending through a region of some forty-five 
square miles, rewarded their investigations. It 
is estimated that every thousand acres of these 
seams will yield thirty millions of tons of bitu- 
minous coal of the best quality. 





Iuprovep Corn Pianrer. Charles A. Wake- 
field, of Plainfield, Mass., has made application 
for a patent upon an improved Corn Planter, of 
which the novelty consists in forcing the seed 
directly into the soil by a plunger or its equiva- 
lent when it is constructed and arranged so as 
to be capable of operating the seed slide simul- 
taneously. The handle is attached to the plunger, 
and the guage or stop plate to the lower end of 
the machine, so that the plunger will have o 
slight inclination from a vertical line. The 
plunger is cleaned from any dirt which may be 
attached to it by scrapers, and is capable of 
being adjusted, so as to plant the seed at any re- 





|pressure of hard substance. (Providence Post. 





quired depth. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Boston Gixcersreap. This is the ginger- 
bread which, when a boy, made general train- 
ings and ‘‘cattle shows’’ of so much interest to 
us and the other urchins. We have eaten much, 
gingerbread since then, but none so good as that. 
Three cups of flour, one cup of molasses, two 
eggs, one table spoonful of dissolved salzeratus, 
two large table spoonfuls of ginger. one table 

poonful of cinnamon, and milk enough to form 
a dough. Rub the batter and flour together 
and add the other ingredients. Roll it out in 
sheets, cut thin, and butter with molasses and 
water before they are put into the oven. They 
require a very moderate heat to bake then, as 
they easily scorch. [Prairie Farmer. 





Crocotare Custarvs. Dissolve gently by the 
side of the fire an ounce and a half of the best 
chocolate, in rather more than a wine glassful 
of water, and then boil it until it is perfectly 
smooth ; mix with it a pint of milk well flavored 
with lemon peel or vanilla, and two ounces of 
fine sugar, and when the whole boils, stir to it 
live well beaten eggs that have been strained. 
Put the cugtard into a jar or jug, set it into a 
pan of boiling water, andstir it without ceasing 
until it is thick. Do not put it into glasses or a 
dish till nearly or quite cold. These, as well as 
all other custards, are infinitely finer when made 
with the yolks only of the eggs. 


A Ilmt. A very pretty and economical finish 
for sheets, pillow-cases, &c., may be made from 
the cuttings of bleached muslin, hy cutting one 
and a half inch squares, and folding them bias, 
from corner to corner, then fold again, so as to 
form a point, seam on to the straight side on raw 
edge and face on a strip to cover the seam. 


How to Treat your Boots anp Suors WHEN 
ParriaLLy Burnep. On one of the coldest days 
of the present month, I pulled off my boots and 
set them close to a stove which was very hot. 
The room was filled with a smell as of some- 
thing burning. Turning round, I saw my boots 
smoking at a great rate. I seized them and im- 
mediately besmeared them with soft soap, much 
of which, owing to their highly heated condition, 
quickly disappeared in the leather. When they 
became cold, the leather was soft and pliable ; 
and now, after several days of subsequent wear, 
they exhibit no marks of having been burned. 

[Rural New Yorker. 


How ro Prevent Wer Feet. The Mechanic's 
Magazine says: 











I have had three pair of boots for the last six 
years, (no shoes) and I think I shall not require 
any more fer the next six years to come. The 
reason is that I treat them in the following man- 
ner: T put a pound of tallow and a half pound 
of rosin in a pot on the fire; when melted and 
mixed I warm the boots and apply the hot stuff 
with a painter's brush until neither the sole 
nor the upper leather will suck in any more. If 
it is desired that the boots should immediately 
take a polish, dissolve an ounce of wax ina tea- 
spoonful of lamp black. A day after the boots 
have been treated with the tallow and rosin, 
rub them over with this wax in turpentine, but 
not before the fire. Thus the exterior will have 
a coat of wax alone, and shines like a mirror. 
Tallow or any other grease becomes rancid, and 
rots the stitching as well as leather; but the 
rosin gives it an antiseptic quality which pre- 
serves the whole. Boots and shoes should be so 
large as to admit of wearing cork soles. Cork 
is so had a conductor of heat that with it in the 
boots the feet are always warm on the coldest 
stone floor. 





Trve ror Grarrinc tue Arpie. Please inform 
me through the proper time for grafting the 
apple. W.8., Canada West. 

The best time is the spring when the buds are 
beginning to swell, the seions for grafting having 
been cut a few weeks previously, and kept in a 
moist cool place, or in a box of damp moss in a 
cool cellar, so as to be neither shrivelled or 
water soaked. Grafts may be cut and inserted 
the same day, if the buds are not swollen much. 
Grafts are sometimes set much later, but starting 
80 late, they do not make so good a growth 
during the summer. [Country Gentleman. 


An Economicat Disvovery. A baker at Ly- 
ous has made a discovery in the art of making 
bread, which must be very useful in these days 
of high priced breadstuffs. From a bag of flour 
weighing 314 pounds, the Paris bakers make 
about 400 pounds of bread; by the newly dis- 
covered method, the baker of Lyons makes 440 
pounds of bread. Several gentlemen of the 
Academy of Seience have examined the process, 
which is thought to promise very favorably, 
though we do not see how the nutritive qualities 
of a certain bulk of wheat are to be increased by 
increasing the weight. 








Suave axp Frurr Trees. As the spring of the 
year approaches, would it not be well to call the 
attention of towns, in their corporate capacities, 
to setting trees in the highways! Some of the 
advantages would be that the roads are not 80 
liable to fill with drifted snow ; they would afford 
shade and fruit for travellers, protect orchards 
from depredations, and would perbaps yield in- 
come enough to pay the expense of the labor 
and the town’s poor, and have a surplus left. 
[Boston Courier. 


Frioors 1x Paris. A correspondent of the 
New Orleans Crescent, in Florence, writes— 
‘‘there is not one room in one hundred in Paris 
that has a carpet on it. The floor is made of 
brick, laid down generally in large squares, and 
it is cleaned by pouring on ita quantity of brick- 
dust, and then throwing over ita quantity of 
water, and then scrubbing it till it acquires & 
polish, fairly painful for the eye to look opon. 

Foor-ror 1x Sueer. An English flock-master 
gives the following recipe fur this disease :— 
Sublimate 2 oz:, Roman Vitriol 2oz.,Verdigris 2 
oz., Roach Alum 4 oz , White Vitriol 4 02., Oil 
of Vitriol 44 oz., White-wine Vinegar 2 quarts, 
well mixed together; or when the fluck is —- 
large, of course half the quantity may be m 
and kept in a bottle for use. " 

Crmenr ror Bricks AND Sapo. ar te 
zinc and eulpbate of iron, dissuly 
slucking lime, makes is into a good coment. 
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